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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE EARLY 

SUMERIAN RELIGION AND ITS 

EXPRESSION 

Especially in the Nippurian Liturgies published by Prof. George A. Barton in 
his Miscellaneous Babylonian Inscriptions, Vol. 1. 

John P. Peters 
IJnivehsity of the South 

1. In their general nature the tablets published in Barton's 
volume are liturgies, not historical documents, or foundation 
cylinders containing merely inscriptions of record. They are 
intended for liturgical use in some form. They contain historical 
elements, but these are incidental. Neither political history nor 
natural history, such as the account of creation and the like, are 
the primary purpose and intention of these documents. They 
may be intended for one single event, or for stated and regular 
use, but they are, all alike, liturgies. 

2. In studying and interpreting these primitive rituals there 
are certain special features of Babylonian life which must be taken 
into account: (a) inundations of the rivers as the great source 
of fertility on which the land depends; but (b) these inundations 
may also produce great disaster, drowning people, flocks and herds, 
unless these have some place of refuge from the inundations or 
some protection against them. Hence the necessity of the raised 
mound or terrace for the town or village, dominated by the 
mountain house of the god, who thru these becomes their pro- 
tector against the injury of the inundation, and at the same time 
partner with the inundating stream to secure to the inhabitants 
and their possessions safety, and to the land fertility. Hence 
the deity to whom they look for prosperity and safety is double, 
expressed on the one side in the rivers and that for which the 
rivers stand, the inundation and fertilization of the land, and on 
the other in the mountain house and that for which it stands, a 
protection of the people and their possessions against destruction 
by these floods. As civilization advanced both of these elements 
were extended, the rivers and their inundations being magnified 
in their extent and their benefit by a system of canalization, and 
the mountain house by the dykes and dams thru which canals, 
rivers and inundations were regulated and controlled. 
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(c) The mystery of sex and the propagation of life by pro- 
creation profoundly affected early thought in Babylonia. Pro- 
creation was in fact creation, and creation was thought of and 
expressed in terms of procreation. It was the physical act of sex 
intercourse between gods and goddesses by which all things were 
brought into being, or were annually or at stated intervals repro- 
duced. Hence these ancient liturgies are fujl of sex, descriptions 
of and reference to the act of sex relationship between gods and 
goddesses or their representatives. Hence also the immense quan- 
tities of sexual emblems found at Nippur and elsewhere, connected 
with the ritual or worship of gods and goddesses. The mounds 
at Nippur were fairly strewn with phallic emblems, and these 
were discovered in large numbers in all strata of the excavation. 1 

Generally speaking the god element was represented in the 
mountain-house; the goddess in the rivers and inundations. It 
was the proper union of these two as man and wife which pro- 
duced prosperity and security, and toward the consummation of 
which early Sumerian ritual and liturgy were directed. 

(d) Rain was of little relative value in Babylonia, because of 
the inundations; and in fact the rain, because of its torrential 
character, injuring the mud buildings and incommoding and dis- 
tressing the occupants of those and of the still more primitive 
abodes of reeds and mats, was regarded rather as detrimental 
than helpful, the more particularly as the rainy season was the 
period of violent storms of wind, with terrifying thunder and 
lightning, and hail mixed with the rain. Hence the wind and rain 



1 Prof. Hilprecht, to whom was assigned this work, made a large collection 
of these emblems, exhibiting a regular series, commencing with the crudest 
representation of the male member, generally in clay, sometimes in stone, and 
developing into conventionalized spikes or cones, such as are found inscribed 
in such large numbers at Tello, but which were more rare and uninscribed at 
Nippur. Unfortunately, this large and valuable collection of phallic emblems, 
exhibiting their development from a crude realism to a highly conventional- 
ized form, was destroyed thru the ignorance of the Turkish officials. Our 
Turkish Commissioner absolutely refused to list with the antiquities dis- 
covered this collection, and the similar collection of pottery sherds. We 
transported them, however, to Baghdad, and they were deposited in the Serai 
with our other collections, but when those collections reached Constantinople 
the boxes containing the phallic emblems and the potsherds were missing. 
As far as we could discover the boxes were opened in the Serai at Baghdad, the 
contents thrown away or destroyed, and the boxes appropriated by some 
official of that woodless country as valuable graft. 
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storms, with thunder and lightning accompanying them, appear 
in the earliest inscriptions as evils to be averted. They express 
the ill will of god or goddess, or of demons which are wreaking 
their spite on men. I attempted to bring this out in an article 
entitled, 'The Worship of Tammuz,' printed in the Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. 36 (1917). 2 

(e) Besides the injuries to flocks and herds and human beings 
wrought by the floods when uncontrolled, there is also a further 
injury in the shape of sickness. As the floods recede, malaria 
and fever develop. The autumn, after the fall of the water, is 
the time of fever and sickness thruout Babylonia. Hence some 
of the references to sickness which occur in these liturgies, and 
the petitions addressed to both god and goddess to avert it. 
These sicknesses are of course attributed to evil spirits, but those 
evil spirits are connected with the floods, hence part of the object 
of the rituals is to induce the gods and goddesses who bring and 
control floods to control their consequences, i. e. the evil spirits 
who produce disease. 

(f ) In the paper above referred to on the Tammuz cult I dis- 
cussed somewhat also the relation of these floods and their retro- 
gression before agriculture, and the nature and origin of the 
Tammuz cult. I endeavored to point out that a number of the 
liturgies which Langdon has brought together in his Sumerian and 
Babylonian Psalms are really liturgies connected with the vernal 

* ' During the six months November-April rain is liable to fall, often in 
torrential abundance, and accompanied at times with violent gales, and with 
thunder and lightning. It is especially, however, the months of January 
and February in which the storms are most frequent, violent and destructive, 
constituting at times very calamities, the rain washing down sections of the 
adobe buildings, and beating thru the flimsy huts of reeds and mats, which 
latter are sometimes completely torn to pieces by the violent gales.' 

'They are really more afraid of the fury of the elements than of the dangers 
of war, and are absolutely helpless and useless in the face of such a storm.' 

'The cold storms of December, January and February are especially trying. 
For days the people are continually drenched, their huts are wet and dripping, 
even if they resist the storm; they can light no fires to cook by, and the whole 
aspect of human life of the region is one of utter misery.' 

'It is these winter storms, with their attendant suffering, fear and destruc- 
tion, which are the ground and motive of a number of old Sumerian peni- 
tential psalms and hymns to En-lil, the great god of the storm spirits, at 
Nippur; and some of these Nippurian psalms are, I fancy, liturgies of what 
we might call the vernal house cleaning, the repairing and setting in order of 
the mud built temples year by year after the winter storms were past.' 
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restoration of the temples and other buildings injured and destroyed 
by the winter rains and storms. 3 

2. In these early Sumerian liturgies sun, moon and heavenly 
bodies play practically no part. As I tried to point out in the 
above mentioned paper the Tammuz cult was originally associated 
with the rise and fall of the rivers. It was that which determined 
the month of Tammuz, which was coincident with the turn of 
the sun downward at the summer solstice. As the Sumerians 
began to observe and better understand the heavens, this knowl- 
edge was incorporated in the Tammuz myth, and affected the 
Tammuz cult. He became the child of Shamash. Similarly other 
cults were affected, until ultimately we have a highly developed 
moon and astral worship, the beginnings of which we find in the 
Sumerian period. The question arises whether this cult originated 
in Sumer, or whether it was brought in by the Semites of the 
west and north, whose religion had developed in a different milieu. 
I am inclined to think that the latter was the fact, namely that, 
having its origin among the Semites, it found the occasion of its 
adoption in Babylonia in the increased knowledge and observation , 
among the Sumerians, of the heavens, and their relation to the 
life of man. It belongs, therefore, to the secondary, not the 
primary stage of the Sumerian religion, beginning but not yet 
developed in these liturgies. 

3. Originally, apparently, the Sumerians recognized two great 
deities, male and female, whose union procured prosperity and 

3 'Temples and houses are damaged or destroyed, not by some outside 
foe, as Langdon supposes, but, as his own translations show, by the rain, the 
thunder, the lightning and the hail, which work the havoc. It is En-lil, the 
lord of the storm demons, whose word and whose spirit (better wind} cause 
devastation thru the celestial torrents of the rainy season, washing down mud 
walls and bringing disaster on the temples and towns, or who releases the 
Anunnaki and other similar powers to work havoc in the storms, the hostile 
agencies mistaken by Langdon and others in some cases, I think, for the 
Elamites or other fleshly foes. So in Tablet 1 of the liturgy whose name, 
according to Langdon's translation, is "Like the spirit itself immutable," we 
find this vivid picture of the destruction wrought by En-lil's word — wind and 
thunder :-»- 

The word which stilleth the heavens on high. 

The word which causeth the earth beneath to shudder. 

The word which bringeth woe to the Anunnaki. 

His word is an onrushing storm, which none can oppose. 

His word stills the heavens and causes the earth to retire. 

Mother and daughter like a cane mat it rends asunder.' 
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security, as described above. These were in essence the same in 
each place, but assumed various names in different localities. 
Thus differentiated- they came to be regarded as separate deities, 
and were adopted by one place from another, with a tendency to 
a specialization of function, making them in the end separate 
gods. This was true especially of the male element of deity, 
which seemed, somehow, to lend itself more readily to polytheism 
than the female, which latter presented itself much more as a 
unity, merely called by different names. 

4. With the development of the city element and the necessity 
of the enlargement of mound and temple and other human works 
for the control and utilization of the inundations came the exalta- 
tion of the city ruler, the king, thru whom these works were 
executed and made to function, and hence his deification and his 
partial or complete assimilization with the male deity as the 
author and creator of those works. 

5. There were also various spirits, largely if not altogether 
harmful, expressions of animism, which wrought evil in storms, 
sickness, etc., but which might be and were subjected or pro- 
pitiated thru the great gods and goddesses and their power. 
Some of these were ultimately brought into connection or assim- 
ilated with the Semitic elemental or heavenly deities. 

6. These are the conditions and the concepts of the older 
Sumerian religion, out of which was developed the Sumerian 
pantheon and later, thru the intermixture of Semitic gods and 
religious concepts, that more intricate and elaborate Babylonian 
religion which connects itself especially with Babylon. The 
liturgies from Nippur published by Barton, the so-called Paradise 
Epic of Langdon, and the Tammuz and other liturgies commented 
on by me in the paper in JBL above referred to, but more espe- 
cially some of the first named Nippurian liturgies of Barton, repre- 
sent the earliest stages of this religious development, which I have 
felt it necessary to summarize thus briefly as an introduction to, 
and the basis of my comments on the tablets themselves. 

NOTES ON THE LITUBGIES 

Number 1 is designated by Barton as a foundation cylinder of 
the nature of an incantation, written at a time when the temple 
at Nippur was repaired, probably because of a plague which had 
visited the city, apparently from Kesh. It is perhaps the oldest 
religious text in the world 'of equal if not greater antiquity than 
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the Pyramid Texts of Egypt.' In spite of its fragmentary condi- 
tion it is possible to trace liturgical divisions in this tablet by 
such cries as that in (i) 5, (v) 14, (vii) 5: 'Unto Sir there is a 
cry,' which introduces or closes a motive. There are notes here 
and there of oblations, of water, as in (v) 10, of food as in (v) 
12. There are references to the fires for sacrifice, as in (xi) 8, 
(xiii) 3, which latter, the 'fiery offering' to Enlil, is immediately 
preceded by the libation to Sir; there are also indications of a 
progress, that is that this liturgy was in the nature of a proces- 
sional, somewhat in that regard like Psalm 118 of the Hebrew 
Psalter; and there is something of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
nature in the way the incantation or enchantment which must 
be used to abate ill is put into the mouth of the deity, as in the 
first few lines of (v). 

This particular liturgical tablet connects itself, as Barton has 
pointed out, with repairs and restorations of the temple. These 
were done by the king of Kesh, for which he proclaims, or it is 
proclaimed for him by the priest, that he receives the food of life 
from Enlil. So it begins (i) 1-4: 'He came forth, from Kesh he 
came, the food of life Enlil gives him.' This is followed by the 
cry to Sir, who is also, as Barton points out, the serpent and 
Ninkharsag, and indeed the mother goddess in all her different 
forms, to grant favor and to give life, or because she grants favor 
and gives life, whichever is the correct translation. 

In column (ii) goddess and god are brought together. He is 
the protector, the man, the husband, the hero, Enlil; she is the 
Tigris and Euphrates. His praise is continued thru the greater 
part of column -{m). He is the lord of the sanctuary, whose 
province it is to make strong the new temple platform, to protect 
the habitation; but with him in verse 10 is combined the goddess, 
as the 'well of the mighty abyss.' This was, I should suppose, 
the ritual well which existed in Nippur, close to the great Ziggurat, 
in character and meaning similar to the huge bowl in the Hebrew 
temple, a symbol or expression of the life-giving power of the 
water from the abyss of waters beneath the earth, the representa- 
tive of the female or life-producing element in the deity. Then 
(11 and 12) the garment 4 and the goat for an offering are made 
ready, and in column (iv), verse 3, the musicians are directed to 

4 Does this refer to the donning of other garments for the religious cere- 
mony, or to a gift of garments for temple use? 
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break into music and singing, the verses following containing 
their song, 5 which tells of Enlil as a 'bird' who protects city and 
temple, who gives the increase of crops, who controls the inunda- 
tions, against whom the cloud demon is impotent. The comple- 
ment of this is column (v), the song of Ninkharsag, sung or chanted 
in her name by the priest Bada, a sort of praise of the holy house, 
bright and pure with the fires of cedar wood. Following this 
come oblations and libations to Sir, the whole ending with the 
words: 'Unto Sir there is a cry,' closing perhaps a section in this 
processional ritual or liturgy. Column (vi) is an address to the 
king of Kesh, who is directed to raise his eye 'to the source of 
life,' if that be a correct translation, and then in verses 13 and 
14 the kingly virtues are set forth in connection with him, very 
much as they are set forth in connection with the Messianic king 
in Psalm 72 of the Hebrew Psalter. It is the king's part to hold 
up and strengthen the weak; the king must give protection to the 
lowly, etc. This motive ends with a reference to the platform, 
which seems to have been a contribution from the king of Kesh 
to the temple, of which there is continual praise thruout the poem; 
following which comes one of the refrains: 'Unto §ir there 
is a cry.' 

The fragmentary remainder of columns (vii) and (viii), with 
the beginning of col. (ix), seems to consist of praises connected 
with the king of Kesh'ss work in the restoration of the temple, 
the glorification of that work, and the setting it before the 
divinity as a means of procuring favor; or possibly some parts 
of this are Enlil's answering recognition of the virtue of that 
work. With verse 9 of column (ix) we are definitely and cer- 
tainly dealing with the god and with his creation by 'cohabita- 
tion with Sir, the brilliant wife' of 'a strong one,' 'a full grown 
ibex, whom he commanded to guard life/ i. e. who is placed as 
the guardian or representative of life in the temple. This seems 
to indicate the use in Babylonian temples of something familiar 
in the Assyrian and Hittite temples, as also in the temple at 
Jerusalem, those colossal animals which were representatives of 
the divinity or guardians of the approach to the god. 6 In column 

8 Much as in Psalm 68, v. 11 in the Hebrew, where we have a rubric directing 
that the singers shall sing at that point in the Psalm. 

' So in the Hebrew story of Eden Cherubim 'keep the way of the tree of 
life.' No such figures have.been found in Babylonian temples; but we have 
very old tablets from Nippur representing the ibex in connection with deity. 
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(x) we pass over from the male to the female deity: 'its lady is 
strong, its god is just/ in verses 8, 11 and 12, and her praise and 
her functions are continued in column (xi). 

At the close of this column we have a very strong statement of 
just that relation of the mountain house and the river to one 
another of which I have spoken, the combination of which brings 
fortune: 'the great divine river to thy vegetation comes. For 
the overflow of the divine river the wall thou makest,' i. e. to 
prevent excessive overflow of that river. It is the combination 
of these two that produces the fertility which is celebrated in the 
well-preserved column (xii), which is a description or enumera- 
tion of the products of the fields. In (xiii) we come again to the 
combined offering, once the libation bowl to Sir, the water deity, 
twice the fiery offerings to Enlil at Nippur, and, inserted between 
these latter, 'to Ishtar from the land of Aleppo,' and 'to Enki in 
the deep,' for protection against sickness. It is on account of this 
that Barton has suggested that the tablet was written because of 
a plague. I think it is rather a reference to the customary sick- 
nesses which follow the recession of the inundations, which the 
god is asked to avert (see introductory remarks). 

If line 6 of column (xiii) is correctly translated ('Ishtar from 
the land of Khalab') we have the invocation of a goddess from 
another region, and in this case a Semitic goddess, representing 
just that sort of combination and relationship, the existence of 
which I have suggested in my preliminary remarks, which ulti- 
mately brought about a fusion of Semitic and Sumerian cults, 
and the development of the great Babylonian religion. I suspect 
that here and elsewhere in this liturgy where we find mention of 
Enki and Enzu, the gods of Ur and Eridu, these are used inter- 
changeably with Enlil, the interchange evincing that they are 
one and the same god, under the different names of the chief gods 
of Nippur, Ur and Eridu. The consciousness of their identity 
was not yet lost, so that, when the god of one place is named, it 
is only a difference in name not a real difference in deity. Thus 
Enlil is called Enki, as god of the deep. But with the foreign 
goddess I fancy that the case is different. 

Column (xiv) begins with Enlil's declaration that 'Removed 
is the sickness from the land,' and we have that assurance of the 
favor of the gods, and that the prayers of the suppliants are 
granted, which is common at the close of Sumerian psalms, and 
which meets us also over and over again in the Hebrew Psalter. 
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This is followed by an outburst of praise to the great god by 
whom it is wrought (xv) , which is repeated again in the first part 
of (xvi). To say over again the same thing which has already 
been said before is a very common ritual practice the world over. 
So here we have over again the prayer that sickness may be ban- 
ished, the assurance of blessing and protection, of the increase 
of cattle, etc. ; then again the prayer against the sickness, promise 
of good beer, of abundant wool, of flour and garden produce, of 
the expulsion of sickness, of the driving away of demons from 
the fold. Back and forth this goes on to the end, with reference 
to 'the well of the abyss,' the inundations, the libations, offer- 
ings, etc. In column (xix) 12 comes the rubric, 'Let the meal 
offering be abundant,' etc. Apparently the liturgy ends, as do 
some of the Hebrew psalms, with the declaration of satisfaction 
and exultation on the part of the 'men,' the worshippers, sure 
that the prayer of the liturgy is answered. 

I think it is plain that this is a liturgy for a processional march 
thru or about the temple to the altar and the well, with sacrifices, 
music and singing, in connection with the erection or repair of 
the great temple platform by a king of Kesh, as a result of which 
Enlil and Sir are expected to give blessings of fertility and avert 
the evils caused by the storm demons and the demons of sickness. 
But such liturgies, composed perhaps on some earlier model or 
out of some former occasional liturgy for a special "occasion and 
a special temple, were likely to be used again. A stated feast 
grew out of a special celebration, or the form used for one special 
occasion was later adapted for other occasions. We have abundant 
evidence of this in liturgies which have come down to us, where 
alternatives are given for use at Nippur, Ur, Babylon and the 
like, and places left for insertion of the names of different gods. 
It was the possibility or the actuality of re-use or adaptation which 
led to such careful storing of liturgies like this in the temple 
archives, and their recopying thru at least three millennia, down 
almost to the commencement of our era. 

Number 2 is difficult and enigmatical, as Barton says. He 
suggests that it is a liturgy for the inspection of the victim from 
which the ofacle is given for a certain 'Allu-Kal, who wished to 
rebuild the temple.' So it commences 'The great ... is 
cut open, the oracle comes forth'; and later we read: 'May 
there stand the dwellings of cedar'; and again: 'His god shall 
fasten the foundation firmly; with cedar he shall build. Strong 
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are the houses; the dwelling is of aromatic wood, the great dwelling 
of Enlil.' It is so fragmentary that one can scarcely restore the 
ritual acts from what remains, but it seems apparent from the 
above that it was a formula or a liturgy in connection with the 
erection of a temple. 

Number 3. A colophon says that this is the first tablet of a 
series 'of my great warrior,' and Barton points out that the great 
warrior thus deified was, from the context, Dungi, king of Ur. 
The object of this liturgy is indicated, I think, in the very last 
verses, (vi) lines 36 and 37. Line 36 is of the nature of a rubric 
directing the pouring of the libation, accompanying which is the 
cry for blessing for the city: 'Bless it, for the city a blessing.' 
It is apparently a liturgy to be used at stated sacrificial festivals 
for or to the divine king, as on his birthday or the anniversary of 
his accession. He was worshipped, as would appear from (ii) 
lines 7-14, as the representative of the immediate relation to the 
city of both the male and female elements in the deity. He is 
Enlil on earth, line 8, but also he is Ninlil (14) ; he is the great 
bull, EnhTs representative (9), and he is the holy dim-animal, 
Ninlil's representative (13); he is the bull of life (ii. 4) and he is 
the great serpent. In. general this liturgy is the glorification of 
the divine king, Dungi, but it chants his praises more particu- 
larly as the warrior and the huntsman. He is also, however, the 
guardian of the city, it is he who brings justice (ii) 19, (v) 19, 
and favors the working man (ii) 18, which is somewhat similar to 
(vi) 13, 14 of Tablet 1. The description of the qualities of the 
king in this tablet as in that reminds one somewhat of the Hebrew 
Psalm 72, while the tendency to deification suggests Psalms 2 
and 110 of the Hebrew collection. 7 The titles 'Great bull of the 
dwelling' (ii. 9), and 'great holy dim-animal' (13) suggest colossal 
guardian animals before the temple, representing the presence of 
the divinity. It is interesting to observe that the king is not 
only a bull, a dim-animal, a lion, an ox, a shepherd and a steward, 

7 In answer to my question, is the translation chariot correct (ii 6)? What 
sort of a chariot? This is several hundred years before the supposed intro- 
duction of the horse, and the war chariot with the horse. Is this simply a 
wagon for driving or carrying burdens? By what was it drawn? By bulls 
or oxen? Dr. Barton says: 'that chariots or wagons (the ideogram is that 
later used for chariot) are older than Dungi is shown by Gudea. Cyl. A. VI 
17 describes a chariot drawn by an ass; cf. col. vii, 19 ft'. The temple TSnimu 
has a chariot-house attached (Col. XXVIII, 16).' 
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etc., but also 'a growing wall,' and 'a grateful shade,' figures used 
likewise in Hebrew poetry. He is also represented in his relation 
to Ninlil as the flood, a refreshing, life-giving stream (iv) 25. 
In (ii) 26 he is the child of the goddess, the most natural sort of 
identification with the divinity. In (vi) 7, 8, he stands and 
prays by 'the beam.' Is this a wooden pole like the Asherah, 
which represented the female attribute of deity in Israelite temples? 

In verse 9 and 10 he prays by 'the wall,' and on this I think I 
can throw some light from personal experience. At the northern 
corner, or more accurately at the northwest side of the northern 
corner of the temple enclosure at Nippur was a very striking wall 
built of baked brick with cement. In front of this all along we 
found quantities of phallic emblems. It seemed. to be a prayer 
wall. The ritual seems to have been to touch the phallic emblem 
to the wall in supplication or petition, letting it fall at the foot of 
the wall, if it did not stick in. 

It will be remembered that Loftus found at Erech a wall built 
entirely of inscribed cones laid one upon another. Now these 
cones, as our collections of phallic emblems showed, were con- 
ventionalized forms of the phallus. That wall built of these 
emblems wa , I think, in its nature or its use similar to the wall 
of the temple at Nippur just described, the praying wall for this 
particular ritual. I found a similar wall, a little different in 
construction, but which suggests a combination of ths two, at 
Tello. When I first visited Tello, in 1889, de Sarzec, who was 
extremely jealous and suspicious of visitors to his excavations, 
affected t"> be ill, and the excavations were discontinued during 
the day or two of my stay. He did not wish me to ses his work, 
and would not even show me the objects excavated. He was 
very courteous in other ways. He gave me a very good lunch, 
and housed me very nicely, but his jealousy prevented me from 
really seeing his work and his methods. It chanced, however, 
that my commissioner, who. was with me, had formerly been 
with de Sarzec, and under his escort I went around a small portion 
of the work. At that time I noted a wall which seemed to have 
no rhyme or reason, connecting with nothing, in which were 
embedded some of the inscribed cones. The following year I 
again visited Tello. The excavations had ceased. De Sarzec 
had returned to France, and I understood that the excavations 
had been definitely given up. Accordingly, I felt myself at liberty 
to make such researches as I wished. I went to the wall which I 
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had seen the year before, and which I suspected was in nature 
akin to the wall of cones found by Loftus in Erech, and removed 
two or three of the large mud bricks. I took out from that very 
small section of the wall about a bushel of inscribed cones, which 
had been built into or thrust into the wall. That I suppose was 
a prayer wall. 

Now note that praying by 'the beam' and praying by 'the wall' 
are placed together. If 'the beam' is, as I have suggested, the 
pole or the asherah, which represents the female element; then 
praying by the wall would seem to represent the male side. In 
one case the female and in the other case the male emblem of sex 
is used. 

In (vi) 12 and following lines the reference to the roaring lion, 
and the lion hunt: 

Let the roaring lion come, 

He shall not depart: 

Let his plan be frustrated ! 

On the mountain his whelps I verily will seize; 

His grown ones with a snare I will verily catch; 

As lord I will catch them; 

As lord I will hold them! 
reminds me of a tablet found at Nippur, of late date, but inter- 
esting as showing the important part which the lion played in 
Babylonian life, namely an ex voto for deliverance or success in a 
lion hunt, representing a man killing or attacking a rampant 
lion with a dagger or short sword. 

Number 4, which Dr. Barton calls 'A myth of Enlil and Ninlil,' 
was, I think, a liturgy to be used to invoke the flood, particularly 
to be used, therefore, at the time when the flood ought to come, 
in order to secure its coming. Sometimes the flood comes a 
little earlier, sometimes a little later. Whenever there is delay 
in the coming of the flood, there is naturally very great anxiety. 
Religiously that is the time for special supplication to the deity 
to bring the flood. The method of doing this is of the nature of 
sympathetic magic, telling the story of the coming of the flood, 
etc. This is one of the most vivid and picturesque of all the 
tablets, perhaps the most so. It brings out in the strongest way 
the religious ideas which I have suggested, what the relation is 
between mountain and dyke, the male divinity on the one hand, 
and the winding, twisting, serpent-like river, the great inundation, 
the female deity on the other. Watching from the mountain 
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house 8 for the coming of the river is the watching of the god 
himself, i. e. of the mountain house which represents the god, and 
the delight and joy of the watcher is the joy of the god himself. 
There is in this liturgy so vivid a picture of this watching that it 
made me feel as though I were back on top of the old mountain 
house, looking out over the plain, watching for the coming of the 
inundations, seeing the serpent-like, beautiful stream approaching 
and the glimmering light reflected from its surface, falling in love 
with it, as it were filled with a passion for it. It was so vivid that 
I can realize and act it out and feel it in myself; how she entices 
him, how he takes her as his wife and she yields to him. 

(i) 15. The holy river, the woman Idazagga, did not flow. 
Ninlil stood on the bank of the canal Nunbiir; 
With holy eyes the lord of . . . eyes looked upon her; 
The great mountain, father Mulil, of holy eyes, with 

his eyes looked upon her; 
Her shepherd, he who determines fate of the holy 

eyes, with his eyes looked upon her; 
The exalted father rising, ran; he seized her; he 

kissed her; 
The heart of the lady exulted; her heart was cap- 
tivated, she wished it; she gave herself to him; 
. . . . He received her; he cohabited with her.; 
He caused it to rain. 
Then, the same attitude which is depicted in the Hebrew story, 
historically in the case of Amnon and Tamar, allegorically in the 
third chapter of Genesis; to the man the relation is one that 
somehow has in it a sense of sin, of something wrong, of something 
that weakens or injures; and now that it is accomplished, that 
she is his, that 'the holy river . . . flowed' (i. 23) he repulses 
and upbraids her: 

To his wife in anger he said: 'Did I not yield to thee?' 
To Ninlil in anger he said: 'Did I not yield to thee?' 

. . 'did I not embrace thee? Did I not know thee? 

. I kissed thee; I knew thee; 

. thou didst seize me; I submitted; 

. thou didst lie down; thou didst gain the mastery ; 

. thou wast enticing; thou wast mighty.' 

•This term 'mountain house', applied to the old Sumerian temple, is very 
familiar to the Hebrew student from its similar application in the Hebrew 
scriptures. Cf . for example, Jer. 26, 18. 
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To the woman, as represented in (ii), however, it is entirely 
different. To her it is the completion of her being, joy and the 
production of offspring. She speaks to Enlil in his wrath, she 
grasps his hand : 

In a dwelling with offspring thou shalt lie down. 

To her husband she spoke; to his anger she gave a kiss; 

Resting her head on her husband she kissed him. 

Standing brilliant by Enlil, her husband, her heart rejoiced. 

The liturgies in (ii) 11 and following seem to represent some 

procession, and some acts of some description, the opening of the 

gates, as in Psalm 24 of the Hebrew Psalter, and* an answering 

back and forth. So: 

Enlil, the hero came; 

Enlil, the hero entered; 
and with Enlil marched the 50 great gods, and the seven gods 
of fate. They cast out the evil things from the city ; Ninlil came 
and they stood before the temple and Enlil called : 

man of the great gate! man of the lock! 

Man of the strong word; man of the lock! 

Thy lady, Ninlil is here, etc. 
There is at different points the cry of rejoicing, indicating for 
what purpose the liturgy is used, as in (ii) 23 'Thy lady, Ninlil,' 
the coming of the river. Enlil comes into his temple with great 
power and might and high praise, and Ninlil comes with him (as 
(iii) 36, 37, and again (iv) 24), giving grass to the flock and 
clothing the weak, while Enlil, the mighty hero, flashes his 
weapon and overthrows all foes. The object of the whole is to 
bring about the. union of Enlil and Ninlil, to bring the fertilizing 
flood to be the wife of the great god Enlil, that so flocks and herds, 
fields and grain may have blessing. All ends with a burst of 
praise, as in some of the Hebrew psalms: 'Enlil is lord, Enlil is 
king'; and the last two verses are 'high praise to mother Ninlil, 
to father Enlil, praise.' 

Numbeb 5. This fragment Barton suggests belongs to an 
incantation ritual, to avert destructive storms; to which I have 
nothing to add. 

Number 6. With regard to No. 6, however, which Barton calls 
'A Prayer for the City of Ur,' I would ask whether it is not in 
nature precisely the same as 5, and would refer here to my article 
on the Tammuz liturgies above referred to, where I tried to point 
out that some of the liturgies published by Langdon, which he 
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supposed referred to Elamite destructions of Nippur and the like, 
plainly referred to injury done by storm, and were liturgies for 
what I called the vernal house cleaning, the vernal restoration of 
the temples after the destructive winter storms. Naturally in 
rituals the destruction done is exaggerated, and so it must not 
be taken literally here as to actual amount. If this suggestion is 
correct, then Nos. 5 and 6 are twins, and their purpose is prac- 
tically the same; or perhaps the first is an incantation to avert 
the storms, the second a litany or liturgy of restoration after the 
damage done. A few verses will illustrate this, I think: 

Joy from the fold is snatched; the storm the cow cuts off. 

The thicket of reeds he overthrows. 

Joy is borne away by the whirlwind, by the wind no tall 
grass is left. 
Ekharra utters a curse, and 

Its land . . . the whirlwind extends over it. 
So they cry to 'my lady,' acknowledge her might, beg forgive- 
ness for the sins of the city, offer Ishtar cakes to Enlil, tell him 
of the disaster and beg him to intervene, for his 'temples are 
destroyed like a jar that is smashed, thy city, the second which 
thou foundedst, is struck down; it cries out. Thy house weeps; 
O speak, lift it up.' 

Then Ninlil becomes the intercessor; as protrectress of the city 
her tears flow; she cries before him, begging respite for the city 
whose temple has been shattered, whose beloved priests can no 
longer approach him. Unfortunately the close of this liturgy is 
wanting. The Ishtar cakes in (ii) 31, which appear again in the 
following tablet, line 14, naturally remind one of the women who 
made the cakes for the queen of the heavens in Jeremiah 44. 19, 
but here they appear, altho called Ishtar cakes, to be offered to 
Enlil, not to his spouse. 

Number 7, entitled by Barton 'A Hymn to Ibisin,' is in its 
nature and use similar to No. 3, to be used on the birthday or 
accession to the throne, or at some such stated time, of the king 
of Ur, in this case Ibisin, who is regarded as divine. It celebrates 
the good work that he has done, his power, etc. He has built 
the. house of Enlil; he has caused proper sacrifices to be offered; 
he celebrates the feasts of the gods; he has done everything to 
make them comfortable and happy, and hence to win their favor 
for the people; he protects the temple and so thru his benevolent 
power joy comes to his land. And the pity of it is, as Barton 

10 JAOS 41 
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points out, that he was an inglorious king, who did nothing 
worth while. 

Number 8 is designated by Barton as 'A New Creation Myth,' 
and I think correctly; but this creation myth is liturgical also, 
in the same sense as 104 in the Hebrew Psalter, or the psalms 
preceding and succeeding that. Such psalms sing of the glory of 
God in the universe, in creation and the like, or in the history of 
His people, thus magnifying God that so His favor may be won 
for the suppliants, who' make their oblations and offer their 
sacrifices unto Him. Such compositions are extremely interesting 
as setting forth the ideas of the people using them with regard 
to creation and cosmogony, or with regard to the administration 
by God of the world. Here we have a creation myth which is 
characteristically Babylonian. That is, I mean to say, to appre- 
ciate it, one must see things from the standpoint of the Babylonian 
conditions of life, climate, rivers and all. First we have the 
'mountain of heaven and earth,' and the assembly of the great 
gods looking down from heaven and observing what happens. 
There is nothing on earth, just as in the second chapter of Genesis 
there was at first nothing on the earth, no tree had been born, no 
grass had sprung up, land and water were not separated. There 
were no temple terraces, no sheep, no cattle, no crops, no wells, 
no canals, the very names of the gods and the demi-gods and the 
demons thru whom these things exist and who exist in connection 
with them were not known. There was no grain of any sort, no 
possessions, no dwellings. Then comes procreation, with frank 
mention of the sexual organs. Thru the act of union of god and 
goddess mankind comes into the world, but naked and homeless, 
without houses, without clothing. Then they begin with rushes 
and reed ropes to make dwellings and form families or tribes; 
then to water the ground, to get gardens and grow greens. On the 
reverse we are told of further developments, in no very evident 
systematic order, to be sure; flocks enclosed in folds, for protec- 
tion against the storms, a more developed agriculture, civic 
development, with law given from the gods, increase of wealth, 
bringing danger of attack, and hence houses and cities of brick; 
and at the end, what we should expect earlier, man and his help- 
meet, as in the Hebrew story. While I have called this a liturgy, 
and presume that it was sung as such in temple services, there are 
in it no liturgical and ritual notes such as exist in all the other 
tablets considered. It is purely a hymn. 
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Number 9 tells -somewhat dramatically the tale of the rise to 
power as king of Isin of Ishbiurra of Mair, the Sumerian patriot, 
summoned by Father Enlil to break the bonds of the oppressed, 
like Moses. Barton calls it 'An Oracle for Ishbiurra, founder of 
the dynasty of Isin.' I think it is a Te Deurn or hymn of triumph 
for Ishbiurra's victories, something like Exodus 15, or 2 Sam. 22, 
if I may again compare with Hebrew Psalms and liturgies. 

Number 10 Dr. Barton calls 'An excerpt from an exorcism.' 
What is here published, and which Dr. Barton notes is part of a 
larger text, consists of two fairly equal stanzas, the first closing 
with a statement that Enlil's priests are making Ishtar cakes, or 
a direction to them to make Ishtar cakes for his sanctuary; and 
the second with the bidding to make Ishtar cakes for his temple, 
Emakh. The first stanza, preceding the clause about the Ishtar 
cakes, is a glorification of Enlil, as prince who terrifies the land 
with darkness, and rejoices it with light, who give abundance, 
who inhabits the mountain, a protector and creator. The second 
stanza is an appeal to him dwelling in the mountain, the just 
shepherd, to speak the word of command which brings blessing. 
I fancy that this is the liturgy for the ritual act of making the 
Ishtar cakes (lines 12 and 22), the incantation to be sung during 
the process. If that be so, then we have here also some intimation 
of the use and purpose of Ishtar cakes, to please, propitiate and 
strengthen Enlil, that he may speak the word of life. 

Number 11 is a fragment of the text misnamed by Dr. Langdon 
'Liturgy to Nintud on the Creation of Man and Woman,' which 
needs for its understanding the remaining portions. 

In these notes I have followed Dr. Barton's translations which, 
considering the difficulties of the language and the fragmentary 
character of the texts, he would be the first, I fancy, to designate 
as tentative. I have ventured to comment on them at all only 
because as I read and studied his translations and his notes I 
have felt that out of my personal experience in the country of 
these Liturgies I was able to understand and appreciate some 
points which the text scholar might overlook. 

As elucidating further the liturgical use of these texts I desire 
to call attention also to the text published by Langdon under 
the title The Sumerian Paradise of the Gods, and recently repub- 
lished by Mercer in the Journal of the Society of Oriental Research. 
This was a liturgy to be used in connection with a feast either of 
fertilization, of the coming of the fertilizing floods, or possibly of 
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harvest or sowing, I am inclined to think the former. As this 
liturgy itself indicates, bearing out the account which has come 
down thru Herodotus, and our discoveries of abundant use of 
sexual emblems at Nippur and elsewhere, and especially of the 
thrusting of a phallus into a wall, the ritual for procuring the 
fertilization of the crops was connected with sexual license on the 
part of the worshippers. This is a 'sympathetic' ritual act, 
participating in and thus promoting the union of god and goddess 
by which fertilization is produced. Generation plays a mighty 
part in such early religious documents, as in early ritual, the 
perpetual miracle and mystery of the origin of life. Enlil, the 
great god of Nippur, looks down from his mountain house on the 
beautiful serpent, the winding river, lying before him, and is 
enticed, and she becomes his mate. This beautiful goddess, 
whose floods give birth to trees and grain and flocks and all that 
man needs, brings also destruction with her storms and floods, 
and sickness, as the aftermath of her inundations. It is the rule 
and dominance of the river by the Lord of the mountain house, 
with his temples and cities and terraces and dikes, which brings 
to men the blessing of wealth, and worship and ritual must be 
developed for maintaining and controlling the one and the other. 
In these texts one gets glimpses of the very foundation concep- 
tions of the religion of Babylonia, speculations on the develop- 
ment of its civilization, and occasional allusions to events of its 
history. 

Obverse 

1. 2. The salutation to the god and goddess in their holy 
shrine, the mountain of Dilmun ; a sort of ' oyez, oyez.' 

3-12. The glorification of the holy sanctuary in which Enki 
cohabits with his mate. Does this use of 'mountain of Dilmun' 
imply a legend which goes back of Nippur, ascribing the origin 
of its shrine and its cult to an older derivation from Dilmun? 

13-30. The recital of conditions before the love and copulation 
of god and goddess; before the god of the mountain house, of 
cities and terraces and dikes, and the goddess of the river, and its 
floods made benevolent by canals, were brought together. Nature 
could not function aright, all was perverted. 

31-11. 6. As in the Bible story of the garden of Eden it is the 
woman who with the serpent entices man to the sexual act which 
shall make him the producer of life, like to the gods, living on 
forever, so in this recital it is the female part, the goddess, who 
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entices the god. A canal there must be, the river must be brought, 
by the taming of which under him the water of life may be given 
to the land. 

7-19. The recital ends in a burst of prayer and praise for the 
coming of the water, closing with the assurance of fulfilment of 
the petition in the usual ritual manner. 

20-45. Then comes the impregnation of the goddess and the 
birth of Tagtug. - This is not three impregnations and three 
births, but one, sung three times over in liturgical fashion with 
variations, to give emphasis and solemnity. Thru it one sees 
also the kind of ritual acts, symbolical and actual, which were 
part of the service of this festival. 

Reverse 

13-48. This brings the life-giving power of the water, or the 
product of the water, Ninkur's sons, Tagtug, who in some symbolic 
fashion seems to be brought into the temple and enthroned there, 
displacing Enki in a sort of feast of misrule. Then Enki comes 
as a husbandman, a gardener, with similar symbolism, and is 
admitted thus into his own temple, where he proceeds to honor 
Tagtug and place him on the great throne in the chief sanctuary. 

Then follows a recitative, telling of : 

II. 7-15, the planting of the fruits, born of the mating of god and 
goddess, and, 16-36, the blessing, naming and designation of all 
the fruits sprung from their union. 

37-111. 23. Then comes the purposeful and dramatic clash of 
disharmony, as a foil the better by contrast to bring out the desired 
effect. Ninharsag, wrathful, demands her place and reward and 
honor in the sanctuary, that she who has born Tagtug be received 
into the shrine and honored there, which is done and she 'sat 
down in majesty.' 

24-42. Then follows a recitative describing the many children 
born of the happy union of god and goddess, who have power to 
heal all ills of man; closing with a hymn of praise, 43-50, to all 
these divine generations, to which is added 51, in behalf of the 
scribes who write the sacred texts, the god of scribes, Nidaba. 



